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THE SICKLE OF THE SKY. 


THE WATER BLOOM. 


A cnp looked up in the summer sky, 

Where a soft, bright shower had just passed by; 
Eastward the dusk rain-curtain hung, 

And swiftly across it the rainbow sprung. 


“Papa! Papa! what is it ?*’ she cried, 
As she gazed, with her blue eyes opened wide, 

. At the wonderful arch that bridged the heaven, 
Vividly glowing with colors seven. 


‘‘Why, that is the rainbow, darling child,” 

a And the father down on his baby smiled. 
“What makes it, Papa?’’ “The sun, my dear, 
That shines on the waterdrops so clear.” 


Here was a beautiful mystery! 
No more questions to ask had she; 


But she thought the garden’s loveliest flowers 


Had floated upward and caught in the showers. 


Rose, violet, orange, marigold, 

In a ribbon of light on the clouds unrolled! 
Red of poppy and green leaves, too, 
Sunflower yellow, and larkspur blue! 


A great, wide, wondrous, splendid wreath, 
It seemed to the little girl beneath; 

How did it grow so fast up there, 

And suddenly blossom, high in the air ? 


She could not take her eyes from the sight. 
“Oh, look!’’ she cried, in her deep delight, 
As she watched the glory spanning the gloom, 
“ Oh, look at the beautiful water bloom! ”” 


CELIA THAXTER. 


THE SICKLE OF THE FIELD. 


Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. 
Labor, with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up 
something. Luck lies in bed, and wishes the post- 
man would bring him the news of a legacy. Labor 
turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen or ring- 
ing hammer lays the foundation of a competence. 
Luck whines, Labor whistles. Luck relies on chance. 
Labor on character. CopDEN. 


LITTLE PURPLE ASTER. 


Littie Purple Aster sitting on her stem, 
Peeping at the passers-by, beckoning at them, 
Staring o’er at Golden-rod, by the pasture bars, 
Giving him a timid nod when he turns his stars. 


Little Purple Aster waits till very late, 

Till the flowers have faded from the garden-gate ; 

Then when all is dreary, see her buds unfurled, 

Come to cheer a changeful and sombre autumn world. 
Selected. 
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A STORY AND A DREAM: HOW BOTH 
HELPED ETHEL. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


T was terrible to be so sorely disappointed. 
I Ethel felt that no other girl had ever been 
abused as she was. Her mother was really 
hard-hearted and cruel to deny her the pleasant 
visit she had counted on so much during the entire 
day, so Ethel thought. Other girls’ mothers were 
not so unkind, she felt sure. 

The way of it was this: Shortly after Ethel had 
gone to school in the morning, her cousin, Willis 
Boyden, who lived in the country, stopped at the 
ward building and asked if Ethel Rogers would be 
permitted to step to the door. The teacher said 
“Yes,” in her smiling way, and Ethel walked out 
into the hall, a little proud to think that some one 
should have important business with her, and that 
before all her fellow-pupils. 

“Why, Cousin Willis, is it you?” she exclaimed, 
when the door was closed. 

“Of course it’s me,” replied Willis, forgetting 
his grammar. “Don’t I look like myself?” 

“Yes, and like your father, too,” laughed Ethel 
“ Are uncle and aunt well?” 

“Never better in their lives. By the way, father 
is coming to town to-morrow morning early, and 
wanted me to tell you that if you would come out 
to our place with him and stay till Sunday, he’d 
be glad to stop for you. Mother would like to have 
you come, too.” 

“ Oh, I’ll come sure!” cried Ethel, —“ that is, if 
mother will let me. Of course I’d have to miss 
school to-morrow, but just one day would n’t make 
much difference.” 

“That’s what we thought. Good-by, come if 
you can; I’ve got to hurry home now. You’ll be 
ready when father comes ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed; good-by.” 
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All day Ethel thought about her visit to Uncle 
Henry Boyden’s. It was a pleasant country home 
some ten miles from the city; and Ethel planned all 
the details of her stay there for the next two days. 
She could scarcely wait until the day was passed, 
so anxious was she to go home and get her mother’s 
consent to her making the visit. 

“Can I go, mother?” she pleaded, when she lad 
reached home in the evening, and had told her 
mother of her,invitation 

Her mother looked very sorry. ‘It grieves me 
to deny you a pleasure on which you have set your 
heart,” she said, after a moment’s hesitation; “ but 
you would miss school on Friday, and you know 
how important your lessons are just now with 
examinations so near.” 

“Oh, mother, I can study so much harder next 
week.” 

“But I could n’t give your teacher a satisfactory 
excuse, I fear Besides, Ethel, dear, we are expect- 
ing visitors ourselves on Saturday afternoon Uncle 
James Rogers and his family are coming to attend 
the dedication services at our new church on Sun- 
day; you ought to be here to help to entertain 
them, as well as to assist me in getting ready for 
them.” 

Ethel frowned. ‘ Won’t you let me go, mother?” 
she cried, petulantly. 

“JT am very sorry, but I shall have to say ‘No 
this time, Ethel,’ answered her mother, gently- 

Now, Ethel was not an unkind girl at heart, but 
she was hot-tempered and impatient of restraint. 
She burst into tears, and broke out angrily, — 

“You won’t let me do anything I want to!” lay- 
ing a strong emphasis on “any.’’ “ You don’t want 
me to go anywhere, so you don’t!” 

“Oh, yes I do, Ethel! If it were not for school 
and the company we expect, I should be very glad 
to let you go to your uncle’s.” 

“J—J—don’t believe it; and I think you are 
just as—as—hard-hearted as you can be. Boo! 
boo!” And Ethel rushed, weeping, out of the room 

When her mother called her to the kitchen a 
half hour later, she answered crossly, though she 
obeyed because she knew there was no other way. 
She pouted all the evening. How she rattled the 
dishes and pans, and slammed the doors, and in 
many ways made herself disagreeable. At the 
supper-table, where her father, after his day’s work 
in the office, was present, slle spoke very rudely to 
her mother. 

“Ethel!” Her father spoke the word with strong 
but kind emphasis, looking at her with his keen blue 
eyes. “Is that the way you speak to your mother?” 

“She won’t let me —” began Ethel. 

“That will do,” interrupted her father, in those 
firm tones which made another word from his 
daughter impossible. ‘The day may come when 
we shall be sorry for any unkind words we speak 
to others.” 

No more was said about the matter during the 
evening. Ethel was silent, and her face was not a 
very pleasant picture to look at; yet in her heart 
she was beginning to feel sorry for her bad behavior. 
Just as she was preparing to go to her own room, 
her father said, — 

“Here, thel, is a pretty book I brought you. 
It contains Hans Andersen’s beautiful little stories. 
You remember I was telling you about Hans Ander- 
sen the other day. Here is one of the stories that 
I wish you would read before you go to bed 
to-mght.” 

Her heart was too full of mingled anger and 
remorse to give her parents the usual good-night 
kiss. She walked wearily up to her room, and 
dropped into a chair with a sigh, holding the little 
book in her hand. After awhile, she opened it, 
and began to tead the story which her father had 
marked. ‘This is the substance of it, — 

“A child had a bird in a cage. She loved it, but 
Was careless about taking care of it. The bird 


poured out its song unheard and unheeded; but, by 
and by, on account of its young mistress’ neglect, 
hunger and thirst assailed it, its song grew feebler, 
it pined away, and finally died. 

“Then the child came, and, seeing the dead bird, 
was stricken with remorse; she remembered how 
she had neglected to care for her pet. Then she 
called her little friends together, and tried to make 
up for her unkindness by giving the bird an elab- 
orate and pompous burial; but none of these minis- 
tries to the dead bird could atone for her lack of 
tender care for the living bird. 

“Oh!” sobbed Ethel, when she had finished the 
tender little story ‘Papa means that I’ve been 
unkind to mamma. What if she should die!” 

The girl covered her face with her hands and 
wept hot, bitter tears. Yet she was still too proud 
to go to her mother and ask for forgiveness, but 
presently crept into bed, where she lay beneath the 
covers, how long she did not know. Suddenly her 
father, she thought, came running upstairs, with a 
white face, and said, in a husky voice, — 

“Ethel, your mother is —is—” but he could not 
finish the sentence, 

“Mother is—” but Ethel could not pronounce 
the dreadful word. “ And the last word I said to 
her was an unkind one! Oh! oh! how shall I ever 
bear it!” 

She staggered downstairs, and flung herself on 
her mother’s cold, lifeless form, begging her to 
speak just one word of forgiveness; but no such 
word could come from lips silenced forever. The 
poor girl could never describe the anguish of the 
hours that followed. ‘‘ The last word I said to her 
was an unkind one,” that thought seemed to haunt 
her; and then she felt like the little girl in the 
story of the neglected bird, that nothing she could 
do now could make atonement for her harsh con- 
duct toward her mother while alive. How the long 
hours dragged! How bitter were the tears that 
Ethel shed! F 

But what was that she heard? Surely that was 
the carol of a robin, ringing sweetly through her 
dazed senses! Then Ethel opened her eyes and 
looked around. Why, it was day, and she was 
lying in her comfortable bed in her own room! 
She gave a cry of joy. 

Oh, it’s morning! I’ve had such a terrible 
dream! Ithought mother was—but she’s not; I 
hear her singing now, in the dining-room. Oh, 
I’m so glad! I’m so glad! Thank God!” 

And she bounded out of bed, dressed herself 
quickly, ran downstairs to the dining-room, and 
flinging her arms around her mother’s neck, almost 
overwhelmed her with kisses. 

“Oh, mother!” she cried, as soon as she could con- 
trol her voice, “I had such a terrible dream about 
you, If you will forgive me this time, I shall never 
be unkind to you again. You see, mamma, it 
night be the last time I’d have a chance to speak 
to you.” 

“Good-morning, Ethel,” said a kindly voice; it 


“was her father, who had just entered the room 


She flew to his arms, and said, between her sobs: 
“Papa, it was the story of the neglected bird 
that made me dream, and it was the dream that 
cured me.” 
Then Ethel stood by the dining-room table and 
explained 


THE MILKWEED CASE, 


Cover and case locked close together, 
Filled with a curious kind of feather. 

Open the box, you ’ll need no key, — 

Oh, pretty green case did you grow for me? 
”T was only the other day I said, 

I must make my dolly a feather-bed. 

And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 


Silky and white and plenty enough. 
Selected. 


‘ciously ; “‘ we cannot afford to lose you.” 


That which 
GOETHE. 


Which is the best government ? 
teaches self-government. 


THE MONTHS. 
JANUARY brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow; 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again ; 
March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil ; 
April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet; 
May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams; 
June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies; 
Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots, and gilliflowers; 
August brings the sheaves of corn, — 
Then the harvest home is borne, . 
Warm September brings the fruit, — 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot; 
Fresh October brings the pheasant, — 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant ; 
Dull November brings the blast, — 
Then the leaves are whirling fast; 
Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 

Sara COLERIDGE. 
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THE HAPPY VALLEY. 

Chapter IV.—In the Happy Valley. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 
=i, Theo, such good news! Bless you, 

‘| my little comforter! You had more 
faith than I. I can’t tell you about it, 
my heart beats so. Read the letter, 
sweetheart.” 

Theo, in a wonder, unfolded the sheet that her 
mother handed to her. It was not a lengthy letter; 
and, though brief and to the point, it was full of love 
and tenderness. This was the wonderful news: 
Aunt Jean and her sister begged tliem to come to 
the Valley for a year 

“We know that we can nurse you back to health 
and strength,” were the words. “You will gain 
more in the quiet and freedom from care than you 
possibly can in a noisy city street. When you are 
yourself once more, there is work in our school 
waiting your skill; we shall consider ourselves 
fortunate in having it. Come, dear heart; we are 
impatient to see you, to have you with us day by 
day. We want to see Theodora, too,—the little 
«gift of God’ who has been so nobly proving her 
right to the name these latter days. Drop every- 
thing, and come to us.” 

Theo suddenly bowed her head down upon her 
mother’s shoulder. Now that the burden was re- 
moved, and the haunting fear for the future dissi- 
pated, the child at once was conscious of a reaction. 

“Why, my little girl, what is the trouble? You 
surely are not faint! Can’t you bear a little joy 
after so much sorrow and care?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; but it is so sudden, so great! 
The happiness makes me so queer and tired. Just 
let me lie here a moment and get used to it.” 

So Theodora rested on her mother’s bosom, and 
felt the dear hand stroking head and brow. 

Mrs. Merritt seemed every moment to have gained 
new hope and strength. She began at once to plan 
for the change; and Theo listened, realizing how 


blissful it was to have some one think for her once 


more. 

It was a bright day the very last of August that 
the journey was begun. 
had been made for the kindergarten. The owner 
of the school with which it was connected proposed 
a leave of absence for one year. “Then you must 
come back to us, dear Mrs. Merritt,” she said gra-— 


An excellent arrangement — 


‘ 


' so glad, so glad!” 


Nine o’clock was the hour fixed for departure. 
Theo and her mother were settled in their section of 
the parlor-car by half-past eight There was no 
one to bid them good-by, as all their circle of friends 
were out of town 

“Tdo think Mr. Herford would have come if he 
had been in the city,” said Theo, wistfully, speaking 
of her loved pastor-friend. 

There was much amusement, however, in watch- 
ing the people come into the car. 

“Oh, mamma, there’s a baby! See what a dar- 
ling! Do you suppese they ’ll let me hold it?” as 
a smiling little white-robed cherub was borne down 
the aisle in the arms of a colored nurse. ‘ Why, 
there ’s Phillips Brooks! Do you suppose he’s 
going too?” 

It was, indeed, the beloved rector of Trinity, who 
had come to say good-by to his friend, the Bishop 
of Minnesota. Like all other Bostonians, Theo 
knew the great man by sight, had often heard him 
preach, and the sight of that noble face never failed 
to rouse her childish enthusiasm. 

As Mr. Brooks left the car, he caught sight of the 
sparkling little face, and paused, holding out his 
hand. 

“Ts this one of my Sunday-School children?” he 
inquired, smiling. 

“No,” returned Theo, promptly ; “but I am one 
of your friends. We hear you sometimes, and we 
love you dearly; we are good, strong Unitarians, 
though.” 

Mr. Brooks laughed in an amused, hearty fashion. 
“Tm all the time finding friends like that,” he said 
cordially. ‘“ Well, good-by, dear child; a pleasant 
journey, and God be with you.” 

“Oh-h-h,” said Theodora, softly, as she watched 
Mr. Brooks down the platform, “wasn’t that a 
send-off! I don’t feel lonesome any more. Is n’t 
the car full? Every section has some one in it 
except the one directly opposite. Why, the people 
are coming in now! ‘There’s a little girl!” 

Just at this moment two ladies, accompanied 
by a young girl, entered the opposite section. 
The porter followed loaded down with shawls and 
bundles. 

Theo started, and looked eagerly forward. Could 
it be? At this moment the child turned and glanced 
across the aisle. She stared perplexedly for an in- 
stant, then, with an excited cry, rushed into Theo’s 
arms. 

“Mamma, mamma! 
and her mother! 


See! It is Theo! —Theo 
Don’t you remember? Oh, I am 
And the child was actually 
sobbing. 

Mrs. Wyman came quickly across, as did her 
companion, who was none other than the kinder- 
gartner Mrs. Merritt had recommended more than 
a year ago. Much had come in the year. Mrs. 
Wyman’s face bore traces of care and anxiety that 
spoke of sleepless nights, grief, and watching. 

“Tam so glad to meet you once more,” she said 
warmly, sitting down by Mrs. Merritt. “Oh, you 
have been ill—” pausing in dismay and regret. A 
year before she had seen a lovely young face, glow- 
ing with perfect health and enjoyment. Was this 
thin, delicate face, with hollow eyes and flitting 
color, Theo’s mamma’s ? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Merritt, simply, “I presumed 


"upon my unbroken health, and have paid the pen- 


: 


alty. But I am much better now; and we are on 
our way to a lovely Wisconsin valley to spend a 
year with some dear friends who conduct a school 
there.” 

“What is the name of the place?” 

“Tt is called ‘Happy Valley.’” 

“Why, that is where Dorothy is going to school!” 

“Can it be possible?” 

“Tt is really so. Much has happened since we 
last met. Dorothy can’t complain that her mamma 
goes to too many parties these days. My husband 
broke down suddenly in the fall, and has had a long, 
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exacting illness. He is ordered abroad, and I am 
to accompany him. At first, I thought of taking 
Dorothy and Miss Cleve, then decided not to. The 
truth is, the child has become as worn with anxiety 
as I, and ought to be perfectly care-free. As we go 
principally to celebrated invalid resorts, it would be 
a continual strain; so I decided to send her to this 
school, which I hear is simply ideal. I am not going 
on with her, as our steamer sails to-morrow; but 
Miss Cleve is going to Chicago, and will devise some 
means of sending her from there.” 

“T have not seen the school, but the women who 
conduct it are the noblest souls in the world; and I 
look to the Valley as a perfect haven of rest and 
happiness.” 

“Ts it not strange that we should come together 
again in such a way? There is a Providence in it.” 
And Mrs. Wyman looked thoughtfully into the 
other face. “Ihave never forgotten you, and truly 
meant to hunt you up after we returned to the city ; 
but we were no sooner there than the illness came. 
Iam glad you will be with my child during this 
year of absence. I have made sad work of rearing 
her, but am beginning to learn. This year, I think, 
has been better, in spite of all the worry. Look at 
those children! Did you ever see two happier 
faces ?”’ 

Theo and Dorothy had nestled down close to- 
gether in the opposite section, and were hugging 
each other in the joy at the discovery they had 
made. It had been happiness to see one another 
again; but to be in the same house for a whole 
year, to go to school together, — what bliss could be 
greater ? 

The moments were rapidly passing now, and the 
three ladies were engaged in close conversation 
concerning arrangements for the journey. Finally, 
Mrs. Wyman shook hands with Theo and her 
mamma; and then she went out of the car, followed 
to the platform by Miss Cleve and Dorothy. As 
the last gong struck, they came back, and the little 
girl was crying. Mrs Wyman stood on the plat- 
form trying to smile as she waved good-by ; and the 
journey began, 

And never was journey pleasanter. The children 
made friends with every one in the car. The pretty 
baby graciously allowed himself to be played with; 
and when Albany was reached, and the little dim- 
pled darling was borne away to a fond grand- 
mamma, the girls were inconsolable. The Bishop 
of Minnesota attracted them by his benign face and 
kind voice, and they spent much time with him, 
listening to his delightful stories of missionary 
travels. The two nights in a sleeper were a novelty, 
—at least to Theo; still no one was sorry when 
Chicago was reached. 

They were to take the night-train to S——, the 
nearest town to Happy Valley; and as some hours 
of daylight still remained, they went at once to the 
Palmer House, where Mrs. Merritt decided to rest 
quietly. 

Miss Cleve and the girls drove about a little, and 
spent some time in visiting the parks. Both Theo 
and Dorothy owned that they were beautiful and 
delightful; still each child declared stoutly that she 
liked the dear old Common the best. 

At last night came, and they. were ready for an- 
other start. Miss Cleve bade them farewell with 
genuine regret. 

“Oh, I’m'so glad it will be a welcome next; it 
has been just nothing but good-by ever since we 
started,” said Theo, ruefully. “ First, it was lovely, 
splendid Phillips Brooks; then, Dorothy’s mamma ; 
then, Baby Van Alstyne,—don’t you think Julian 
Whitney Van Norden Van Alstyne’s a nice name, 
Dorothy ? Then, it was that splendid Bishop Whip- 
ple, and now, Miss Cleve. But next, mamma, only 
think! it will be weleoming Aunt Jean. Oh, 
joy!” 

This stage of the journey was not so pleasant, as 
they had to leave their sleeping-car at five o'clock in 


the early morning. It was at Lone Rock; and as 
the whole town was swathed in a thick mist, the 
children got little idea of it as they paced up and 
down the platform waiting for the local train, It 
was between eight and nine when they arrived at 
Ss—. 

“There is Aunt Jean,” said Theo, in a trembling 
voice, as they descended the car-steps. In another 
moment mamma was clasped in a pair of loving 
arms; and the two friends, so long separated, 
looked at one another as if their eyes could not 
be satisfied. 

The children stood patiently by, untii at last, 
realizing their presence, Aunt Jean said, — 

“What, my Theodora, this great girl! Come 
here and let me see if you love to be hugged as well 
as of old!” 

“Guess I do, auntie, dear,” cried Theo; “see!” 

Dorothy felt suddenly lonely and forlorn; but 
Theo, turning at once, said, “ This is Dorothy ; kiss 
her too, We are going to be sisters for a whole 
year.” 

Dorothy saw the noble, loving face bent to hers 
She put up both arms, and from that moment gave 
her heart as completely to Aunt Jean’s loving magic 
as scores of others, old and young, had done before 
her. 

It was a ride of half-a-dozen miles to the Valley, 
and Aunt Jean’s horses took them along briskly. 
Presently, they crossed a beautiful blue river, sing- 
ing cheerily against its golden sand-bars. 

“Oh, how lovely! See the blue and gold!” cried 
Theo, always alive to beauty. 

“Lovely, indeed,” smiled Aunt Jean; ‘but those 
sand-bars are spoiling this same Wisconsin River 
for navigation.” 

Soon they were driving through meadows fairly 
ablaze with gorgeous cardinal-flower; then the road 
curved around a hill, and they were at last in the 
Happy Valley. 

“T can tell everything,” cried Theodora. ‘“ There 
is the dear little church, and on the left is Uncle 
Evan’s house. Oh, what a lovely hill! We are 
going straight by Uncle Hugh’s house, and there are 
Oswald and Duncan on the porch. Is that the mill, 
Aunt Jean? Oh, that must be ‘Sunnyside’! What 
a dear home! See the schoolhouse, Dorothy! Is 
that the new gym, Aunt Jean? Oh, oh, there’s 
Aunt Hester! Let medown; I can’t wait. Auntie! 
Auntie!” 

There was a rush and a scamper up the slope. A 
little figure in sailor hat and blue serge frock came 
running up the steps. The ribbon had fallen from 
the bronze-brown braid, which was rapidly untwist- 
ing in rebellious ripples. The little face was radi- 
ant, the blue eyes eloquent. Aunt Hester thought 
it the sweetest sight in the world, this little loving, 
hastening figure. And very hearty was the wel- 
come. 

Just at sunset, Theo and Dorothy stood on the 
veranda, gazing at the scene which was never to 
grow tame to them. It was just a little valley, 
green and bowery, crossed by swift-running brown 
streams, and folded in by hills. They were not 
grand hills, but beautifully rounded, and swelling 
gently against the cheek of the brooding sky. Some 
were wooded to their very summits; some, just 
green pastured slopes where sheep were feeding. 
Others were clothed in grain ready for the sickle, 
a sea of tossing gold against the intense blue of the 
sky. From every slope came the constant tinkie, 
tinkle, of the sheep-bells. It was so sweet and 
peaceful, so full of restful beauty, that Theo felt the 
tears spring quickly to her eyes. 

“Do you like it, little ones?” said Aunt Jean’s 
voice, just behind them. 

Dorothy could not speak; but Theo whispered 
eagerly, “It is like — Nazareth, auntie. I know the 
little boy Jesus must have grown up in such a place, 
and loved it too.” 

(Lo be continued.) 
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FIRST LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA, 
“PUFFING BILLY.” 


FIRST PASSENGER CAR IN AMERICA, 


CRADLE SONG, 
BY MARY M. BOWEN 


’T 1s night on the mountain, 
‘Tis night on the sea; 

Mild dewdrops are kissing 
The bloom-covered lea. 

Like plumes gently waving, 
The soft zephyrs creep; 

The birds are all dreaming, — 
Then sleep, darling, sleep! 


’T is night on the mountain, 
*T is night on the sea: 
Away in the distance 
The stars twinkle free 
O’er all of His creatures 
His watch He will keep 
Who guardeth the sparrows, — 
Then sleep, darling, sleep! 
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Tue canary had just been hung out of doors 
after his morning bath, and was enjoying the scene 
of field, forest, and garden, and telling the story, 


THE CANARY AND THE HENS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


like a poet, in the sweetest song, when all at once 
there was the worst racket and hubbub from the 
barn, the rooster and his family making as much 
ado as the brass band of a circus. 

“What is all this about?” piped the canary, 
thinking there was a fire or some terrible danger 


- at hand. 


“All this about?” echoed the leading hen, with 
her pedigree dating from Plymouth Rock, — “all 
this about ?” cackling as hard as she could, and the 
rest coming in as a chorus. “ Why, we have just 
laid our eggs, you simple little thing!” 

“Indeed!” said the canary. “ Well, it is the 
biggest bragging over a small matter that I ever 
heard! Pray do amend your manners, and go about 
your work quietly, as useful people ought; for 
there is no use in advertising fresh eggs for sale 
like that, — they may be addled before they get to 
market.” 

Mistress Hen was not used to such snubbing. She 
felt indignant, and stopped right off, not knowing 
what to say ; but somehow into her diminutive head 
there stole a thought like this, Do all the good you 
can, and don’t make a fuss over it. But the canary 
went on singing the same, for he was selected to be 
minstrel to the household, where he was loved and 
petted as he deserved. 


Let us cherish sympathy. By attention and 
exercise it may be improved in every man. It 
prepares the mmd for receiving the impressions of 
virtue, and without it there can be no true polite- 
ness Nothing is more odious than that insensibility 
which wraps a man up in himself and his own con- 
cerns, and prevents his being moved with either the 
Joys or the sorrows of another. BEATTIE. 


BABY-LAND. 
BY GEORGE COOPER, 


How many miles to Baby-Land ? 
Any one can tell: 
Up one flight, 
To your right, — 
Please to ring the bell. 


What can you see in Baby-Land ? 
Little folks in white, 
Downy heads, 
Cradle beds, 
Faces pure and bright. 


What do they do in Baby-Land ? 
Dream and wake and play, 
Laugh and crow, 
Shout and grow; 
Jolly times have they! 


What do they say in Baby-Land? 
Why, the oddest things, — 
Might as well 
Try to tell 
What a birdie sings! 


Who is the queen of Baby-Land ? 
Mother, kind and sweet; 
And her love, 
Born above, 
Guides the little feet. 


For Every Other Sunday 
FLYING SQUIRRELS. 


BY S. L. CLAYES. 


H, Auntie! See, see, there is a squirrel! Oh, 
() you ’re too late! No, no, there he is again; 
right over there by the hedge. Now he’s 
gone—no, he’s up the tree; see him run! Oh-h- 
m-my! Why, Auntie, did you see? He jumped 
right out of the top of the tree and flew off, —yes, 
he did, Auntie; I saw him.” 

“Flew, Ritta,” said Tom, scoffingly. 
girls will say anything.” 

“Yes; hedid fly. He flew straight out of the top 
of Mr. Rogers’ big maple and ‘lighted’ way down 
in the pine at the bottom of our garden.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Now, Ritta, you should n’t, you 
know,” remonstrated Tom ; “ why, no squirrel could 
jump like that.” 

“He didn’t jump, he flew. When anything 
jumps, it jumps down, or across, or up, or someway 
straight, it doesn’t do as this squirrel did; he went 
like this,” —making a curving motion in the air 
with her hand,— “and up at the end.” 

“Why, Ritta, it was a bird.” 

“No, it wasn’t; it was the squirrel. I saw it 
just as plain—” and Ritta’s face began to flush. 

“Ritta is quite right, Tom,” interposed Aunt 
Margery’s voice; “it was the squirrel, and it did 
fly. I saw it, and for the moment could hardly 
believe my eyes; then I knew it was a flying 
squirrel, though I had never heard of one being 
seen just about here before.” 


“ Well, you 


“Oh, Auntie, was it? Dear, dear, that’s just my 1 


luck! I’d have given anything to see it,—and I 
never saw a flying squirrel,” finished Tom, dolefully. 

“Never mind, Tom,” said sweet-tempered Ritta, 
in a comforting way; “ Auntie can tell us ever so 
much more about him than we could see in just 
that minute. She knows all about everything.” 
4 
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lovingly into the two upturned faces 


_ feather, and by its buoyancy it helps 


side of her, begging for one of her 
‘“talks about live things that were 
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“Tut, tut, Ritta,” reproved her 
auntie; but she looked down very 


that were speedily cuddied on each 


always so nice.” 

“There are several different kinds 
of flying squirrels,” began Aunt Mar- 
gery, “but I’ll tell you about the one 
that Ritta saw, which is the common 
American variety; and, first of all, 
you will want to know how he looks. 
Well, he is so much like a gray 
squirrel that if you were to see him 
sitting on the branch of a tree, or, as 
Ritta did, running over the snow, you 
probably would n’t notice any other 
difference than that of size. The fly- 
ing squirrel is far the smaller of the 
two; indeed, his body is only about 
the size of that of a chipmunk. His 
tail is nearly as large as the whole of 
his body, it is quite as long, and it is 
covered with very long, bristling hair, 
which stands out stiffly on each side, 
especially when the little creature is 
flying through the air. This tail is 
decidedly ornamental besides being 
useful. It looks very like a large 


him to float along in the air. It serves 
another purpose, too, for he uses it 
as a kind of rudder to steer with 
when he jumps or flies. If he were 
to stand still long enough for you to 
look at him you would see that he has 
a brownish-gray back, white breast, 
and circles of black fur around his 
eyes; and you might even observe 
that which makes the great differ- 
ence between him and all other squir- 
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As thus we sat in darkness, 


Each one busy with his prayers, 


* We are lost !” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered, 
As she took lis icy hand, 
‘*Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land ?”’ 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor 
When the morn was shining clear. 
JAMES T FrEeLps. 


The world is undone by looking 
at things at a distance 


Str THomas More. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PRAIRIE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
BY REV. CLIFTON E. MONTAGUE. 


T is now eight years since I stood 
in the doorway of a lonely 
ranch, upon the wind-blown 

prairies of Colorado. I well remem- 
ber that morning. The sun had just 
arisen, and was glancing its gleaming 
rays over a landscape that has only 


to be seen once to be remembered 
always. As far as the eye could 


THE 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


reach, there stretched away toward 
all points of the compass a rolling, 
undulating sea of gray-grassed land, 
Creeping along in the far distance, 
like some strange thing, was a long 
passenger train on one of the great 
railroad lines that extend from Kan- 
sas City to Denver. Save this morn- 


rels, —his flying membrane, as it is 


called. 
“The flying membrane is a fold of skin which 


lies all along his sides, reaching from his fore- 


feet to the hind ones. It is covered with a soft, 
silky fur, like that upon the rest of his body. 
When he is leaping or flying it is so drawn out by 
his extended feet that it becomes thin and tense, 
spreading out like a sail on each side of him; and, 
while he cannot use it as birds do their wings, it 


acts, together with his tail, as a sort of parachute, 


enabling him to keep himself afloat, while he will 
sometimes, it is said, cover with his spring as 
many as two hundred and fifty feet. The motion 
while in the air, though smooth and even, is not, 
however, quite like true flying. Ritta described ‘it 
very well when she made the curved line with her 
hand. From the start it tends gradually downward 
until near the end, when the little creature fre- 
quently manages to rise again somewhat before 
alighting. 

“When I was camping in the Adirondacks three 
or four years ago, the flying squirrels were very 
numerous; and there was a nest of them not far 
from my tent. But I shall never believe all those 
squirrels belonged to one household. If they did it 


- must have included several generations, — grand- 


fathers and grandmothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 


—for only four or five little ones come to a single 
pair of squirrels in a year. The nest was deep 
down in the hollow of a tree, lined, the woodsmen 


_ told me, with moss, and made very comfortable 


Ly 
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within. 

“Tn winter, though they do not, like the bears, 
sleep soundly all the cold time through, the squirrels 
lie in their nests half stupid and dozing while the 


hardest frosts continue; but they are wide-awake 


again and stirring, just as soon as the weather 
softens. I, and you, too, I dare say, have seen them 


frisking about even in snow-storms, peering here 
and there, seeking for food and picking up a bit 
wherever they can find it, to lengthen out the 
lasting of their winter stores. It is a pretty sight 
to see one of the little fellows sitting on his 
haunches with his tail thrown up, cloaking his 
shoulders and waving high above his head, a pine 
cone held before him, at which he is deftly and 
diligently digging away with his little paws to get 
at the seeds lying deep within its folds. 

“What do they eat? Oh, such a great many 
things. They nibble at the buds and bark of trees; 
but the regular supplies, which they store in their 
nests and make cachés of in holes here and there, 
are made chiefly of seeds, acorns, and nuts. They 
are so delicate and dainty in their tastes that they 
will eat neither seed nor nut till they have removed, 
not the shell only, but peeled away the thin skin- 
like cover which wraps the kernel round.” 

“Oh, my!” said Tom “they must be real 
pepper-cures. Why we don’t do that ourselves.” 


THE BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST 


WE were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a soul would dare to sleep, 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 
And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, ‘‘ Cut away the mast!” 


So we shuddered there in silence, — 
For the stoutest held his breath, — 

While the hungry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers,talked of Death. 


== ing train (always a welcome sight to 


us, who could see little else), not a 
living or moving object was visible; not a home 
sent up its cherry morning smoke; not a tree 
waved its green branches to the morning sun. 
Down deep, however, in the hollows of this 
strange land sea, there could be found scattering 
ranches. Our next neighbor lived in what we call 
a “dug out,” He had a daughter named Katy , and 
at breakfast that morning one of our ladies said 
that “ Katy should go to Sunday School.” 

“But,” said Miss Delia, “we have no Sunday 
School.” 

“We might have one,” I suggested. 

We were Baptists, Episcopalians, and Unitarians 
on the ranch, but that did not matter, — we would 
have a union school. During the week we em- 
ployed our time in visiting some of our neighbors, 
and talking over our plans. Yes, everybody was 
glad, and would come to the little, brick s<lool- 
house at four o’clock next Sunday afternoon; and 
Jennie, Susie, Katy, and Jack should go as well. 

Hidden, like everything else, behind the rolling 
hills of grass, was what Coloradoans call a “coal 
camp” (we should say at home a coal mine), and 
about the mouth of the mine were built a number 
of shanties, in which the miners lived; and the 
camp was also graced by a very dignified, wooden 
structure called “the hotel.” The hotel was built 
of slabs nailed together; and as wood is not plenti- 
ful here, I used to wonder where they found so 
much of it to build “the hotel’ with. 

Of course there were boys and girls in this coal 
camp, and we must not forget them, so every one 
was invited; and the sad faces of the miners’ wives 
would light up with pleasure when Nellie or John 
were remembered. 

Sunday came at last ; so did four o’clock, and the 
Union Sunday School, and our invited guests. I 
shall never forget that afternoon, for the happiness 
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of the children deeply impressed itself upon my 
memory ; from far and wide they came, — the little 
ranch folks dressed out m all kinds of finery; the 
little “‘ coal campers ” with their gingham dresses and 
their sun-browned faces ; the men and women, rough, 
sturdy, and sometimes illiterate; and the sweet, 
earnest, sincere faces of the three dear ladies who 
opened the meeting by singing our beautiful “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee” It seemed as if the spirit of the 
Master of Nazareth had come upon us all. 

The little school prospered, We had many very 
strange things occur which would be much out of 
place in a city church. I should love to tell you 
all about them, from the great rattlesnake that lay 
comfortably upon the schoolhouse floor to the coal 
miner and his wife who quarrelled one afternoon 
while the school was in session, “ because the baby 
cried in meetin’,” but space is valuable, and I can- 
not do so. I ean only explain how we obtained 
our organ. 

“Well,” said Miss Delia one day, “we have a 
Sunday School with a vengeance.” ‘And the 
singing goes with a vengeance, also,” was re- 


marked. ‘We nced an organ. How shall we 
get it?” ‘Give an entertainment in ‘the hotel,’” 
I said. 


The entertainment was given, and such an enter- 
tainment as it was! Four of us and the “ miners’ 
band” did it all. We had recitations, vocal solos, 
and we tried to have a quartet; and I am sorry to 
say I blundered badly in my bass parts, and the 
music was not melodious, for of course we must 
sing without an instrument, The “miners’ band” 
was composed of two immense bass horns, a feeble 
clarionet, and a lonely violin. They gave us four 
selections and a duet, as they called it. We could 
hardly conceal our laughter at the attempts of the 
men who played the bass horns to keep up with 
the other musicians. But what mattered it? We 
were happy, all of us, from the burly bartender, 
who looked wonderingly in at the dining-room door, 
to the little baby that trembled at the din of the 
band, ‘I ain’t much on religion now,” said the 
bartender to me, “but I used to go to Sunday 
School once. Here’s a dollar for that orgin.” So 
when another Sunday came around, the organ 
made things sweeter in the little, brick schoolhouse, 

We are scattered now, and the Sunday School 
will never be again for us in the hollow of the gray 
prairie. 

I have had many happy hours in my Denver 
Sunday School since then, and I have found great 
joy among my sermons more recently to my own 
dear people; yet, I do not know as I ever shall 
have again the impression of real service and duty 
that came upon me on that Sunday afternoon when 
we all stood together in the slanting western sun- 
light, and little innocent faces looked wonderingly 
into mine, as I read the words, “ Suffer little child- 
ren to come unto me.” 
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THE STORY OF LEO; OR, WHY THE 
PINE POINTS UPWARD 
BY HELEN P. MANNING, 


HE sharpest eyes, the quickest ears, could 
At hardly find us here, my faithful Leo.” 
The speaker was a tall, handsomely-pro- 
portioned young man who, followed by a huge 
mastiff, cautiously entered a thicket bordering on 
a large forest of beeches and hemlocks; and his 
voice was a little muffled as he continued, — 

“But my mind misgives me, if I be permitted to 
rest here in peace. Would it not be better to go 
farther in, and seek shelter in the shadow of those 
thick trees? Say, Leo?” 

Without waiting for that worthy’s reply, he started 
on a brisk walk for the spot mentioned, and, seating 
himself on a bank of soft, green moss, began to pre- 
pare himself for the night, which was fast approach- 
ing, while his obedient friend, without any more 


g; 
ado, stretched himself at lis feet. It did not take 


him long to make his bed; so, after a frugal meal 
of the few berries the spot afforded, and committing 
his body to the care of the sturdy beeches and his 
soul to his Father above, he lay down and was soon 
freed from all earthly cares by a most refreshing 
slumber. 

Who was this youth? Ah! that is not my place 
to tell you; go ask the tender beeches if you would 
know more. He was a son of the nobility 4 Doubt- 
less; but then, why not in his parents’ castle, why 
not at home on this cloudy mght? Few can answer 
that question; indeed, few know the story at all, 
for it was told to me and a band of comrades by a 
travelling merchant who knew him personally. 

It was near morning when the count, for I am 
obliged to admit that much, awoke, and, raising 
himself on his elbow, cast an almost unmeaning 
glance at the place where the dog had slept, but it 
was vacant, 

“Perhaps hunger has tempted him, and he has 
gone to search for some food,” thought the young 
man; and he rolled over and went to sleep again. 
He woke up again, still no Leo! He now became 
really anxious; suppose the pursuers, his deadly 
enemies, should find the dog, they would recognize 
him and clam him for their own, or as a trophy. 
What harm if they did? Oh, nothing important ; 
only there would be one the less friend in the world, 
one the less dog, and perhaps one the less man! 

That day, instead of being one of rejoicing over 
lis safe escape, was one of mourning for the loss of 
his dearest companion. Night came, — 

“ And from the crest 

Of wooded knolls 

That ridge the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller sank 

From sight beneath the smothering bank.” 
The weary feet returned to their last resort, — the 
mossy couch. Three days it continued thus. The 
young master at last began to confide in the trees 
and his other surroundings, and step by step told 
them his history and the cause of his sudden grief. 

One day as he was passing the jungle from which 
he had entered the fatal wood, he was attracted by 
a sound very much like the bay of his mastiff; in a 
frenzy of delight he shouted, — 

“Oh, tell me, ye trees! Speak, and tell me where 
I may find my old friend.” 

The maple nodded and carelessly shook her 
boughs; the poplar remained dignified, disdaining 
to cast an eye on the suppliant; the grape, in mute 
sympathy, dropped a delicious cluster at his feet; 
but the pine, without hesitating, stretched one arm 
towards the dark sky, saying, in a solemn and 
reverent tone: “In heaven; for the soul of an 
animal is like unto the soul of a man, and there all 
may meet when this world’s strife is done!” 

What became of the count I never positively 
knew ; but through pretty good authorities, I have 
learned that after making a beneficial tour through 
the Orient, he settled down in one of the northern 
provinces of Bengal, teaching many useful lessons 
with the touching little story of his faithful Leo 
here related. 


Where there is much light, the shade is deepest. 
GOETHE. 


Women lave the care of the children and stand 
by them. It is as it was in the days when Bunyan 
wrote Pilgrim’s Progress Christian gets scared. 
He puts his fingers in his ears and hurries out of 
the City of Destruction, crying, “Life, Life, Eternal 
Life!” He leaves wife and children behind. He 
looks out for number one. By-and-by his wife be- 
comes frightened, and feels that she is unsafe in the 
City of Destruction. Does she put her fingers in 
her ears and ery “ Life, Life, Eternal Life!” and run 
away, leaving her children and friends? Not a bit 
of it. She gathers her children together and takes 
with them a woman friend, and follows on after her 
husband. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


LARGE VIEWS. 


“Brotruer Rabbit, come out,” said the fox’s soft 
voice, 
“The world is so wide, and your home is so small ; 
The sun shines up here, and the green woods rejoice . 
A life so shut in is no true life at all. 
I'll teach you to live, —a rare teacher am I” 
“ Short lesson,” laughed Bun. ‘“ You'd soon teach 
me to die.” 


“Why mention a subject so gloomy, my friend *” 
Objected the fox. ‘‘ Life is short, it is true; 
Let us take what pleasures we can ere it end ; 
Enjoy while we may, that’s the wise way to do” 
“A very good rule that,” laughed Bunny, “may 
be ; 
But no reason why I should let you enjoy me.” 


“ Your home is so narrow,” sighed Reynard the sly ; 
“No growth, no improvement, through all the 
long years; 
Just the same as your grandmother builded. Now I 
Could not live so cramped up| It moves me to 
tears —”’ . 
“True, you could not live here, that is easy to see,”’ 
Laughed Bun; “if you could, ’t would be no home 
for me.” 


“Such prejudiced, narrow, illiberal views!” 
Whined Reynard, reluctantly turning away. 

“ Ah, yes,” murmured Bunny; “it’s safer to choose 
Pretty close in your old, tried shelter to stay, 

When folks are about whose great boldness is 

shown 
By freedom in using what is not their own.” 
Selected 


BABIES IN OTHER LANDS. 


Tue Indian baby is strapped to a birch-bark 
board, and hung up in a tree or carried on his 
mother’s back. He has no playthings; and if he 
cries no one seems to mind it much 

In South America some of the cradles are made 
of palm-leaves. A single leaf turned up at the edge 
holds the baby. This cradle is often hung up in a 
tree, and the wind rocks the baby to sleep. 

In Africa the mother carries the baby in a leather 
pouch slung on her back. When she gets tired of 
this way, she makes a hole in the sand, under 
some shady bush or shrub, and tucks the baby 
into it. 

An Eskimo baby is tucked up in his mother’s 
hood. It is a warm place, and travellers say their 
chubby little faces look very good-natured and 
happy. When the child comes out of the hood, 
he is stuffed into a fawn-skin bag, and a string 
draws the garment together like a pudding-bag, 
keeping him safe and warm. 

In Lapland the cradle is a piece of wood shaped 
like a canoe, and hollowed out until it is very light. 
A quantity of grass is put in; and in this soft bed 
the baby laughs, sleeps, and plays with his simple 
toys all the very long days. When his mother goes 
to church she leaves him outside, to keep warm, in 
a hole made in the snow, with a faithful dog to 
drive the wolves away. Sometimes several cradles 
are left in a cluster, when the children set up such 
a chatter as to disturb the meeting. 

In Persia when an Armenian baby is born it is 
sprinkled with salt and left to itself for nearly twenty- 
four hours; this is done to harden it. The baby is 
tied in its crib, and the little feet are left bare even 
in the coldest weather. The mothers blacken the 
eyebrows and eyelashes; and a little girl’s ears are 


pierced for rings often when a day old, and always — 


before they are four days old. 
The day a Chinese baby is born, it is called one 
year old. When the next New Year’s Day comes, 
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"even if it happens to be the day after it is born, it 

\ is two years old; and thereafter every New Year’s 
Day is its birthday. The winter cradle is shaped 
like an hour-glass, open above and below. ‘The 
‘ waist liolds the child in, and the hands are left free 
‘to play with odd-looking rattles. If the baby is a 
boy, the top of his head is shaved when he is four 
weeks old, and after that is shaved once a week. 

In India the baby is rocked in a swing. The 
mother takes a long cloth and ties the two ends 
together over a small rafter in the low roof of the 
house, and puts the baby into the fold of the cloth. 
When the mother goes out to work in the field, the 
cloth is fastened to the branch of some tree. When 
the baby gets sick, the mother thinks some one of 
the gods or devils that the family worship must be 
angry ; and so she calls a sacred man, who wears a 
yellow cloth and pretends to tell secrets, and asks 
him what the matter is with the child. He takes 
two or three little idols out of his bag and puts 
them down on the ground before him, repeating 
some prayers to them, and then pretends to hear 
what they say. Then he tells the woman she has 
not given her offerings properly, and makes her go 
and bring a few pennies, a little rice, and even a 
chicken. These he takes for himself and goes 
away, telling her the child will get well. — Litile 
Missionary. 
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NINETY-FOUR CENTS; OR, ONLY A 
BONNET. 


BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


HERE, now, Alice, that’s as good a looken 
42 bonnet as you ever sot your eyes on. Now, 
don’t you be feelin’ so big, but march right 
along to church there, and quit this ’ere nonsense.” 

The bonnet referred to was of a dark-green 
velvet, heavily trimmed with purple ribbon and 

. feathers. In the first place, it had been meant for 
a much older person than the wearer; and many 
years of constant use had nct improved the fearful 
combination of colors by fading it in several places. 

Whien one took the trouble to look into the great, 
old-fashioned concern, there was the sweetest young 
face; and the soft blue eyes looked out so appeal- 
ingly, Then the rosy lips, now pouting a little, and 
the little light wavy curls that would poke them- 
selves out under the strings of the old bonnet, all 
belonged to Alice Everet, a little girl about seven 
years old. 

As she walked along to church beside her aunt, 
—a tall, slim old lady who wore her hair tightly 
strained back, and glared at you out of funny little 
black snapping eyes, —she kept saying over and 
over to herself, ‘“ Ninety-four cents, ninety-four cents. 
When shall I ever be able to buy a new hat?” 

No, little Alice was not vain; but who can blame 
her if she only longed for something that almost 
every girl had, —at least, all of Alice’s little friends 2 

They passed a group of girls and boys laughing 
and talking together. As little Alice came in sight, 
a small black object was pointed at her, a snap, and 
in a minute the poor child realized that her picture 
had been taken, — ali on account of that hateful old 
bonnet! The hot tears came to her eyes, but she 

_ forced them back, and walked along with her head 
down. 

When she went home from church, her face was 
all smiles and she was happy; for had not the choir 
sung, in such glad, strong voices, these words ?— 

“Tt may not be thy way, 
It may not be my way; 
And yet in His own way, 

x The Lord will provide.” 

And she trusted her Father in heaven to teach her 
what to do. 

Next day Alice went on an errand. Her way led 
through a by-street; and as she passed the old 
burying-ground, she saw, kneeling by a little wooden 

eros, the figure of a girl some years older than 


herself. She was poorly clad, and her face could 
not be seen, but Alice thought she must be crying, 
She waited some time, looking over the crumbled 
wall. She loved the girl in her sorrow, and she 
longed to do something for her. She wondered if 
the little girl knew how happy every one was in 
heaven, and that they were very near to us when 
we were good. She decided to go in and tell her. 

So she softly climbed over the old wall, and went 
up to where the child was kneeling Putting her 
little hands gently upon the girl’s shoulder, she 
asked, in her sweet, quiet way, ‘ Did your mamma 
go to heaven too, dear?” 

The poor forlorn hands were drawn away, show- 
ing a tear-stained and old-looking face, —one that 
had had much sorrow to bear for one so young. 

“Yes, mum; and I hain’t no flowers to put here 
on her birthday, nota one. It’s the very first year 
it came so; but all the money had to go for board 
and—and—she did love those lilies so.” She 
covered her face again, and the tears rolled down 
through her thin, trembling little fingers. 

Alice thought of her ninety-four cents; then the 
bonnet on her head seemed heavier. ‘Ill leave it 
here, so it sha’n’t tempt me,” she murmured, half 
aloud ; and flinging the old thing on the ground, she 
ran away as fast as she could back to the house 

Prying open the little iron bank, she took that 
precious money and started for the flower-stand. It 
was toward winter, and the flowers were dear 

“Please, mister,” the little voice said, “I would 
like some lilies, lovely white ones that smell sweet. 
I’ve ninety-four whole cents. Does that buy 
many?” And she poured out the change, mostly 
in coppers, upon the counter 

The man smiled a little, and seemed pleased. He 
was not very particular about counting out the 
lilies when he gave them to the child; and, patting 
the little soft, curly head when she thanked him, he 
wondered that she had no hat on so cold a day 

Alice thought the girl might get tired waiting; 
so she hurried all she could, and was pleased when 
she reached the graveyard to find the child still 
there. 

“They look ’most beautiful enough to have come 
from God’s garden,” she whispered, as she put them 
into the hands of the astonished girl. She waited 
to see the tired face smilingly reflect her own pleas- 
ure, and then, picking up her old bonnet, she has- 
tened off on her aunt’s errand, which she had almost 
forgotten. 

A day or two before Christmas, a box came for 
little Alice. It was quite a large box, and looked 
very important. There was a card tied on, to say : 

“We are sorry we took the picture; and please 
will you forgive us? We wish you a very merry 
Christmas,” 

Inside was the prettiest little felt hat, with curling 
ostrich tips and dainty loops of ribbon. 

The childish eyes filled with happy tears, and she 
seemed to hear those voices singing, strong and 
ciear :— 

“Tt may not be thy way, 
It may not be my way; 
And yet in His own way, 
The Lord will provide.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HELP OF A STUB. 


BY ALEXANDER DICK. 


sure I would n’t have minded one bit.” 

That was what the tree on the hill said very 
emphatically. And as soon as it had looked across 
the country again it spoke more decidedly than 
before, ‘‘ Not another maple, or anything in sight, 
was broken but me. It wasn’t an equinoctial gale, 
or a tornado, or any unusual storm, that did it, 
either. It was what the folks call a common blow. 
There was just that one fierce gust that struck me 
and broke my best branch, Nobody will ever 


lf it had only happened in some other way I’m 


believe how strong I was. Nobody will care to 
look at me, except to laugh at my being so weak.” 

When the tree had looked down at the branch 
which lay right beside the road, where every passer- 
by would see it, she muttered angrily, “ The piecc, 
or stub, of that long bough that is left here on my 
trunk will soon decay. Oh, dear, how badly it will 
look! I wish that I had all gone down in a broken 
heap upon the ground, or that some other trees had 
got hurt, ifever so little. It will be terrible to have 
people look at that branch as if I were rotten, and 
past all usefulness ”’ 

That was just the way in which many gazed at 
the tree, however And some spoke aloud their 
scorn of a maple that could be broken so easily. 

“Ought to be cut right down,” more than one 
man said. 

The tree had to stand and listen to all this, for 
the little daughter of the man who most wished to 
cut it down begged for its life. 

“I’m sure that it will be of some good just as it 
is,” golden-haired Marian pleaded. 

“Don’t see how. Look at that old stub of a 
branch,” the father answered so gruffly that it 
surely seemed that he would have had the tree cut 
down the next day if he had not been taken so ill 
that he could do no work out of doors. 

One day when he was able to sit up again he 
called lus little Marion to his armchair by the west 
window. 

‘See, dearie,” he said, “there are five such cun- 
ning little birds that come into the garden. The 
mother bird always seems very happy with them, 
too I never saw such an interesting family I 
hope that they will stay about the yard for a long 
time.” 

“They ’ve helped you ever so much, haven’t 
they, papa?” 

“Yes, dearie. My sickness always seemed lighter 
when they came around. I don’t know why I 
have n’t said anything about them before.” 

“But I knew that you saw them, papa.” 

“Oh, I guess that you spread crumbs over the 
ground there so that they would be sure to come 
here every day ” 

And then the father hugged his smiling Marian 
up very closely to him. 

“No, papa, I didn’t do it every day. They came 
here first, too, before ever they were fed the least 
bit. I guess the maple tree was glad, and sent 
them down to thank you and help you so that you 
would be sure and get well.” 

“What tree?” asked papa, with a very puzzled 
look into his little girl’s face. 

“The one that the wind broke the great branch 
from. You were so good not to cutit down. And 
just a few days after that two tired birds came 
along. ‘They lighted on one tree and then another. 
as if they felt rather discouraged. When they saw 
the stub left on the maple they began to chatter 
away quite happily. It had decayed, and that 
made it easy for them to peck a hole in it with 
their bills. And how they sang some days while 
they were at work!” 

“ And these cunning little birds came out of the 
nest that those two made ?”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Well, the tree shall always stand, then. And 
we'll put some houses for the birds up in it. It 
shall always teach us how useful we may still be 
when many storms come to us, and all things look 
hard and dark.” 

“So it shall,” answered 
clapped her hands in delight. 

And every leaf in the maple seemed to rustle 
with pleasure as the wind bore up among its 
branciies this happy and cheery talk. 


little Marian, as she 


To revenge is no valor, but to bear. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
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Other Sunday. 


SOLAR RAYS. 


Joys are our wings, sorrows 


are our spurs. Richter 


Those hours are not lost that 
are spent cementing affection ; 
for a friend is above gold, pre- 
cious as the stores of the mind. 

Tupper 

Judge not thy neighbor till 
thou art in his situation. 

Willet. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor is always glad to receive personal 
letters, as he has stated before. Sometimes they 
praise what appears in Every Orner Sunpay; 
sometimes they suggest improvements; sometimes 
they are a friendly interchange of views. Since our 
last issue, we have received two or three epistles 
which we will share with our readers because we 
think they are likely to prove of interest. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sends a kind note, referring 
to the portrait of himself which appeared in this 
paper, September 23, expressing his satisfaction with 
it, and wishing that he could always make as 
respectable appearance every time when thus repro- 
duced, as in the likeness published in our columns. 
Many, no doubt, who do not have the pleasure of 
seeing Dr. Holmes might wonder whether the por- 
trait in question were accurate or not, and the 
testimony thus given from the subject himself will 
insure our young readers that it is in a satisfactory 
degree truthful. As added proof, we have a letter 
from a Harvard College classmate of Dr. Holmes, 
the venerable Rev. Samuel May of Leicester, Mass., 
who thoughtfully writes to the Editor, saying: “I 
wish to congratulate you on the excellent likeness of 
Dr. Holmes (my classmate), and thank you on my 
own account.” In these days, when good-looking 
people are mutilated so much by the engraver, it is 
some comfort to the Editor to know that he has 
avoided the dreadful deed in this case. 

[Since the above was written, Dr. Holmes has 
joined Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell.] 

From quite another source we have a bright 
letter, written evidently in response to our sugges- 
tion that we should like to hear from the young 
people with regard to their summer experiences: 

HELENA, Mon., Sept. 25, 1894. 

DEAR Str, —I saw in your paper, one or two Sundays 
ago, that you asked for some experiences any of the 
scholars have gone through. I will answer that with the 
story of a trip through the National Park. TI started 
from Cinnabar about eleven o'clock, and got to Mammoth 
Hot Springs about two o’clock, where we got our dinner. 
At three o’clock, the guide started with our party. The 
first object of interest was Liberty Cap, which is a mass 
of rock with a hole through the centre and about fifty 
feet high. Geologists say it is two thousand years old. 
The Devil's Thumb is a rock about ten feet high. The 
Ideal Terrace is a mass of solid rock, and the springs 
that feed it are one hundred and twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit. Minerva Terrace is larger than the Ideal Terrace, 
but about the same degree of temperature. Pulpit Ter- 
race is a kind of a round crater filled with water, and 
beautifully colored at the bottom; but the guide did not 
know the degree of temperature. I will gladly write of 
other points of interest should you wish me to do so, 

Guy F. SHArrer, age, thirteen. 

We trust that these specimens of friendly corres- 
pondence will incite others, young and old, to 
remember the Editor with similar missives. An- 
other letter from Master Shaffer will be welcome. 

The pictures in this number tell their own story 
quite well. It is always a question where we get 
greater harvests, —from imagination or from facts. 
The two pictures on the first page have a double 
meaning, which all life has. Man lives by bread 
from the harvest field; and yet, according to the 
Bible, he does not live by bread alone, but by the 
beauty and suggestions throughout sky and earth. 
In other words: Which sickle reaps the greater 
harvest, poetry or prose ? 


: The great secret of happiness 
is to throw one’s self into the circumstances that 
surround one. Hare. 
Experience is the best master, but asks terribly 
high wages. Carlyle. 
A natural king looks royal at the plough. 
Theodore Parker. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


I believe in dreams of duty, 
Warning us to self-control. 


BETTE RSs OG 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 
DEA Srr, —I have been attending All Souls’ Sunday 
School for four or five years, and have read EyEry 
OrneR SunpAy, and worked out the puzzles with much 
interest. I expect that you have more puzzles on hand 
than you know what to do with; but I want to send one, 
and hope you will publish it in the paper if you have 

room. Yours respectfully, F. E. B. 


CHARADE ILI, 


My first in many a field doth grow; 
Most easy ’t is to guess. 

Without it we should come to woe, 
To trouble and distress. 


My second in a farmer’s barn, 
You very oft may find ; 

And when I say ’t is made of yarn, 
Tt may come to your mind. 


My whole is but my second, too, 
And used to carry in 

My dear and precious first, so you 
To guess may now begin. 


BURIED COUNTRIES. 


WERE you taking in hay, Timothy ? 
. Did you ever see an ape, Ruth ? 

. We don’t agree, certainly. 

Did you see that starch in a box? 

. Did you like your trip, Oliver ? 

. George has pains ia his head to-day. 


ANAGRAM. 


Nok nigth ta a mite, 
Dan atht noed lew], 
Sia revy godo lure, 
Sa namy acn letl. Tye <Oe 


ENIGMA X. 


I Am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 4, 12, 3, is a kind of stick. 

My 9, 1. 10, 3, is a part of the body. ° 

My 11, 8, 2, is a relative. 

My 13, 5, 6, is the opposite of old. 

My 7, 12, 9, 2, is a boy’s name. 

My whole was a President of the United States. 

HARroLtp WHiItTcoms. 

; ENIGMA XI. 

I Am composed of twenty-eight letters. 

My 8. 3, 7, 4, 9, 10, is a wild-flower. 

My 17, 7, 21, 24, is a girl’s name. 

My 19, 14, 21, 12, 21, was a good man. 

My 16, 8, 13, 23, 18, 7, 21, 9, is too much. 

My 18, 14, 15, 5, is a plaything. 

My 11, 18, 17. 7, is a brave man. 

My 10, 3, 12, is to fasten. 

My 21, 27, 16, 8, 24, is used in cooking. 

My 26, 7, 15, 18. is a metal. 

My 22, 16, 27. 12, is to carry. 

My 2, 3, 6, 15, is a boy’s name. 

My 28, 1, 26, 11, is lofty. 

My whole is in Psalms. 


Oop eo Poe 


RBs 5s 


R. F. J. 


ENIGMA XIL 
I Am composed of nine letters. 
My 7, 9, 2, is a kind of hotel. 
My 6, 5, 2, is the past form of run. 
My 9, 1, 4, is a thing ian like. 
My 6, 8, 4, is an aniinal. 
My 3, 9, is the opposite of cut. ‘ 
My whole is a form of religion. Epirn WALKER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No.1. 


Charade I. Fire-crackers. 

Anagram. He will never be in need of friends who 
keepeth warm his own heart. 

Enigma I. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Enigma II. Eight Cousins. 

Enigma III. Henry L. Pierce School. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 
Bend, fend, lend, mend, rend, vend, wend. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tun Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in the Channing Memo- 
rial Church, Newport, R. I. (Rev. George W. Cutter, 
pastor), Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 
24 and 25. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., will give 
the opening discourse Wednesday evening; subject, 
“The Place in Modern Training of Religious and 
Moral Instruction.” Thursday forenoon, at nine 
o'clock, devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding; subject, “Our Knowledge of 
God.”’ At 9.45, opening of the business meeting, — 
reading of the Directors’ annual report, discussion, 
election of officers, and miscellaneous business. To 
be succeeded by the following speakers. Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter (probably), subject, “ How to make 
Bible and Religious Instruction Interesting and 
Real;” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, subject, “The 
Power of Personality in the Teacher;” Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead (editor of the ““New England Magazine”), 
subject, “Our Own History in the Sunday School ;” 
followed by discussion. At 12.45, adjournment for 
collation. At 2 p.M., transaction of unfinished 
business, followed by these addresses: Rev. George 
C. Cressey, of Salem, subject, “The Duty of the 
Sunday School to the Church;” Rev. Stephen H. 
Camp, of Brooklyn, subject, “The Duty of the 
Church to the Sunday School;” Mr. Horace S. 
Sears, subject, “How to cultivate the Religious 
Spirit through the Sunday School;” followed by 
discussion. At 4.30, adjournment, i 

Special rates have been arranged from several 
points in New England. Round trip tickets from 
Boston, good from the 22d to the 27th of October, 
$2.50. ; 

All churches and Sunday Schools who have con- 
tributed during the past year to the treasury of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society are entitled to 
three delegates, with full powers to vote and discuss 
business. A general invitation is extended to all 
who care to attend, to go on Wednesday and receive 
the hospitality of the Newport homes for that night. 
This invitation, as will be seen, extends beyond the 
usual rule, and applies not simply to delegates, but 
to any persons interested in Sunday-School work 
who wish to be in attendance. : 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEELY.) 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OrnEer 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 
constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July 
and August. “ 
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